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when she saw King David leaping and dancing before the
Ark, "despised him in her heart." Michal was rebuked 5 yet no
sacred drama was to evolve out of the Jewish ritual.

The tragedies of ^schylus bear unmistakable traces of ritual
origin. Indeed, in their hieratic solemnity, they resemble a
religious service far more than a wordly entertainment. We
cannot tell to what extent the gods, in the mind of ^Eschylus,
were myths and symbols, to what extent they were dogmatic
realities. But the plays are profoundly religious, because they
imply that the fate of men and nations lies in the hands of
powers unseen. They are religious in a still deeper sense: they
are, like many of the Psalms, like the Book of Job, medita-
tions upon human destiny. Passive acceptance might be super-
stitious: true religion comes with questioning. We possess only
one part of the Prometheus Trilogy5 and we may not be justi-
fied when we read into that noble myth the rebellion of man's
intelligence against a capricious tyranny; but at any rate,
Prometheus Bound is capable of such an interpretation. In the
catastrophe that overwhelms the chained Titan, we are sus-
tained by Pascal's thought: he who knows for what cause he
suffers is greater than that which crushes him. Our very un-
certainty about that monumental fragment is a tribute to the
genius of ^Eschylus. If his dramas are religious, his religion
is dramatic. The poet sets forth a conflict greater than human-
ity, but upon which the fate of humanity depends j and when
the second part of the trilogy closes, we cannot forecast the
ending. This is suspense on the cosmic plane.

The emancipation of the stage from its liturgical origins pro-
ceeded with startling rapidity, and was practically complete
within the span of a single lifetime. Euripides was full grown
when Aeschylus died; yet it looked as though ages had elapsed
between them. Religion is still the background of Sophocles'
tragedies, but it remains in the background $ the plays them-
selves are the presentation of human experiences. This was
rightly felt by Aristotle when he said in his Poetics: "Within
the action, there must be nothing irrational. If the irrational